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the Peasants' Programme may be concluded from the sectional community of interest in the same sense as, say, within, the Labour movement the desire for a world-wide Soviet federation could be concluded from the programme of the Communist International. But it is quite clear that, at least in the Western parts of the Danube basin, a claim for a peasant-controlled federation could be realised only against the resistance of a majority of the electorate.1 If such difficulties are to be avoided by restricting the federation to the distinctly peasant countries of Eastern Europe, the question arises whether a federation of countries exporting the same commodities, but offering hardly any internal market for any of them, could, in the economic field, achieve more than an improved bartering position on world markets. Any commercial agreement would be quite sufficient for achieving such a purpose, unless other political needs demanded a federation. From what the various trends of the peasant movement have in common, no such common political needs, either in the internal or in the international field, beyond the actual interest in getting rid of the fascist oppressor, can be concluded.
(/) CHANCES or DANUBIAN FEDERATION
Having surveyed the probable attitude of the main internal forces2 towards an eventual Danube federation, we can try to state the issue with which they will be confronted after the downfall of Hitler's r6gime, and the establishment in each country of stable governments that have some claim to represent the needs and desires of the peoples concerned. There is not the slightest reason to expect any popular support for any attempts to undo the post-igig national revolutions. The slogan just mentioned, " the land for the peasants ", involves the consummation of those revolutions in all cthnographically heterogeneous areas. Experi-
1  In Austria the maximum possible support for political peasant groups (peasant wing of the Catholics and Nationalist Farmers' Union together) never surpassed 30 per cent., while in Czechoslovakia under post-Hitlerite conditions a majority even of the three Socialist groups (National Socialists, Social Democrats, and Communists) can be taken for granted, apart from the urban non-socialist groups which would not support a peasant dictatorship.    Hungary, the only Danube country where at present not the peasant, but the labourer on the lord's estate is the characteristic figure in the village, may be regarded as an open question :  that she has an agricultural majority is certain, but it cannot be said whether, after the downfall of the landlord regime, the bulk of this agricultural population would join a distinctly peasant platform as distinct, say, from a Communist one.
2 We are to discuss the external problems below, in Chapter XVII.    Besides, being external, they form no part of the question whether federation, i.e, consent of the nations concerned, will be aimed at, but can only influence the chances of realisation of federal programmes.